HANSA  LOSES ITS  COLONIES.

Imperial Diet. The Emperor Ferdinand, to whom
the Grand Master made personal appeal for speedy
Kelp, promised his assistance, and did send a letter to
the Czar, begging him to desist from his persecution
of the Livonians ; but the letter was so lukewarm in
its wording, and it was so evident from its tenour
rhat the Emperor had no intention of following it up
by action, that the Czar did not hesitate to send
a very haughty and defiant reply. In this letter he
proved that it was not difficult to find excuses for his
conduct. The Germans, for instance, had oppressed
his subjects; had taken from them their churches,
and converted them into storehouses for their goods ;
li-ad forbidden to his people free-trade in their markets.
Some of these complaints were doubtless not quite
groundless, for we know with what a high hand the
Hansa was wont to treat the inhabitants of a land
they had taken under their protection.

Livonia now turned to the League for aid ; but the
League had been offended by the late independent
deeds of its colonies, and was not inclined to bestir
itself much. The Hanseatics did not perceive the
folly of their action at the time; they did not observe
that in thus yielding to personal feeling they were
losing their finest, richest dependency. It seemed as
though with Wullenweber all Hanseatic ambition,
clear-sightedness, and enterprise had sunk into its
grave. An able scheme which would have rescued
the entire colony for the Hansa, at a cost of some
200 ooo dollars, was allowed to gather dust, unregarded
and unconsidered, in the archives of Liibeck.

The weakness of Germany, the supineness of the